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the four greatest orators of the present reign : Peel
himself, Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, Gladstone,
and John Bright.    Peel's  speech against the Reform
Bill is said to have been, and we can well believe it, a
masterpiece of parliamentary argument.     We   have
to consider what must have been  the effect of the
noble delivery, the exquisitely chosen  language, the
appeals skilfully addressed to ingrained prejudice and
old-established   ideas,   in   order  to understand  with
what telling force such a speech  must have   fallen
upon the ears of the House of Commons.   We have to
bear in mind, too, that a distinct majority of those
who listened to him were in their secret hearts only
too ready to admit the justice of his arguments.   But
let any reader take up the speech and study it to-day,
and the chances are many to one that the first feeling-
it will arouse in him is one of wonder that a man of
Peel's  intellect  and   education   could   possibly have
indulged in such chimeras and believed them to be
guiding spirits.    Peel began by denouncing all those
who had incited the people to a pitch of frenzy, and
spurred their lazy indifference until  it broke into a
revolutionary charge.    Peel, one of the most far-see-
ing and the greatest members of an English Parlia-
ment, was in this kind of argument putting himself
on   an   intellectual   level   with   Sir   Robert   Inglis.
According   to  his   contention,  the   most   intelligent
Englishman,   Irishman, or  Scotchman would   never
have cared whether boroughs were bought or sold, or
not;   would   never  have  seen   any  objection   to  a
deserted plain returning members  to Parliament; or
to the Lord  of the Manor  nominating members to